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REVIEWS 
The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. Iv, Part I, 

Pertinax to Geta. By Harold Mattingly and 

Edward A. Sydenham; pp. xv, 406, 16 plates. 

London: Spink & Son, 1936. 30s. 

There has now appeared this eagerly awaited 
continuation of Mattingly and Sydenham’s Roman 
Imperial Coinage, Vol. Iv, Part I, comprising the 
numismatically as well as historically interesting 
period from Pertinax to the death of Caracalla. 
After a brief preface there follow descriptions 
(3-18) of the meager issues struck during the 
short reigns of Pertinax and Didius Julianus, 
with appropriate and very interesting introduc- 
tions to each reign, explaining the meaning of the 
various types employed and their historic, nu- 
mismatic and personal significance. Next come 
(19-53) similar descriptions and discussions of 
the somewhat larger issues of Pescennius Niger 
(all coined at Antioch and so in their types and 
inscriptions presenting an interesting oriental 
slant, duly stressed in the text) and of Clodius 
Albinus who first coined at Rome as Caesar and 
the lieutenant of Severus,—later, at Lugdunum 
as a rival emperor. 

The remainder of the volume is dedicated to 
the very extensive, and at times involved, coin- 
ages of Septimius Severus and of the other mem- 
bers of his family, namely Julia Domna, Cara- 
calla, Plautilla and Geta. In their discussion (56- 
91) the authors divide the entire coinage between 
the mints of Rome, Alexandria, Emesa(?), Lao- 
dicea and an uncertain mint in Asia Minor. The 
Roman issues under Severus have been arranged 
in three large divisions according to style, types 
and the dates which they sometimes bear. The 
first section ends in 197 A.D. with the defeat and 
death of Albinus and is notable for its many 
references to various campaigns, the avowed 
policies of Severus and the commemoration of 
the legions faithful to the emperor. The second 
section covers the years 197-202 A.D. and is mainly 
concerned with the Parthian war and its vic- 
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torious conclusion, well illustrated by appropriate 
types and inscriptions. The third and final period, 
203-211 A.D., ‘begins with a quiet time of devel- 
opment at home and ends with a campaign in 
Britain’. The coin types commemorate Severus’ 
return to Rome from the East, the celebration of 
the decennalia and of the secular games, the 
grant of special favor to Carthage, the visit of 
Severus to Africa and the campaign in Britain. 
The style of the early coinage is undistinguished, 
while the later considerable improvement in this 
regard the authors, interestingly enough, attrib- 
ute to ‘a definite revival of art under the patron- 
age of Julia Domna, supported, perhaps, by the 
importation of new talent from the East’. Pages 
59-64 are devoted to an important discussion of 
the chronology as exemplified by the coin inscrip- 
tions. 


An interesting issue of aurei and denarii with 
portraits of Severus and Domna are on grounds 
of style and fabric assigned (80-81) to Alexandria 
—~an attribution which will be quickly accepted 
by any one at all familiar with the regular 
(Greek) issues of the Alexandrian mint at this 
period. A similar but somewhat more extensive 
series, of distinctive eastern style, is hesitatingly 
assigned (81-82) to Emesa, the native city of 
Domna. A third very prolific series of gold and 
silver, at first only with the names of Severus 
and Domna, later also with those of Caracalla, 
Plautilla and Geta, all obviously of eastern fabric 
and style, are confidently assigned (82-83) to the 
Syrian mint of Laodicea. These coins apparently 
fall into two distinct series: ‘a first of local strik- 
ing, a second of issue as a branch of Rome’. The 
reviewer is in full accord with this assignment, 
so far as regards the first series, for at this time 
the ‘imperial’ mint of Antioch was still in the 
hands of Niger and his adherents; while after 
their defeat the city was for a time in the very 
bad graces of Severus. But surely it could not 
have been very long before Antioch—as the 
metropolis of the East—must of necessity have 
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regained something of her lost position, and with 
it, probably, her mint, second only to that of 
Rome. Certainly it was Antioch where were 
struck the later tetradrachms of Severus and 
Caracalla. To Antioch, then, should probably be 
assigned all, or nearly all, the second series of 
the coins given to Laodicea by Mattingly and 
Sydenham. Perhaps the whole question had best 
remain sub judice until a definitive study can be 
made of the Syrian tetradrachms struck by the 
Severi, which cannot well be separated from the 
contemporary denarii of eastern mintage. Finally 
comes (83) the coinage of Cistophoric character 
which must be attributed to some mint in Asia 
Minor. 

Under the sole reign of Caracalla (84-91) 
Rome appears to have been the only mint where 
were struck his own coins as well as the contem- 
porary ones of Domna and Geta. 

The detailed catalogue of the complete issues 
of the Severan family cover the pages from 92- 
343, comprising nearly seventeen hundred num- 
bers, but actually representing more than double 
this quantity of distinct varieties. The volume 
closes with five carefully compiled and most use- 
ful indices of (1) Names, (11) Mints, (111) Types, 
(1v) Legends, (V) General, a key to the plates 
and, finally, sixteen half-tone plates of good 
quality containing a selection of 272 coins in all 
metals. The selection appears to have been care- 
fully made and is probably sufficient for a hand- 
book of this character though the reviewer feels 
that there never could be too many illustrations, 
especially where so many divergent mints and 
types are discussed. 

The new volume is not only well up to the 
standard set by its predecessors, but in some re- 
spects even surpasses them. No student of the 
period or collector of its coins can do without a 
copy, for it is both an invaluable handbook and 
a very important contribution to our knowledge 
of the coins and of the period to which Septimius 
Severus has given his name. 

EDWARD T. NEWELL 

American Numismatic Society 


Greek Lyric Poetry: From Alcman to Simonides. 
By C. M. Bowra; pp. 490. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1936. $7.50 
In this book on Greek Lyric Poetry Mr. Bowra, 

Fellow of Wadham College, attempts to review 

the early lyric poets in their historical develop- 

ment and to subject their more important frag- 
ments to detailed criticism. Furthermore, he has 
also tried to analyse what seem important ele- 
ments in their art. He has been led to do this 
by the fact that no such work has been published 


in the last fifty years and in this period many 
new discoveries have been made. Mr. Bowra 
states that his work owes its foundations to H. 
Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica and E. Lobel’s editions 
of Aleaeus and Sappho and he expresses particu- 
lar obligations to H. W. Smyth’s Greek Melic 
Poets, to Schmid-Stahlin’s Griechische Literatur- 
Geschichte, to U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
and to J. M. Edmonds’ Lyra Graeca. 

It will be of interest, I think, to the reader to 
see just what authors and subjects are treated 
in the volume and the space allotted to each: 
Introduction, 1-15; Aleman, 16-76; Stesichorus, 
77-140; Alcaeus, 141-185; Sappho, 186-247; Iby- 
cus, 248-283; Anacreon, 284-316; Simonides, 317- 
401; Attic Drinking Songs, 402-433. Appendices, 
435-465. 

This Table of Contents reveals at once that 
Mr. Bowra does not use, as do many writers, the 
term ‘Lyric’ to include early lambic and Elegiac 
Poetry, although there is much of the lyric ele- 
ment in this literature. To him ‘Lyric’ means 
‘Melic’, and ‘Melic’ only. In consequence, the 
word Melic is apparently not used at all in the 
book. 

Mr. Bowra’s volume is not for the ‘general 
reader’ or Greekless student, but it is a leisurely, 
detailed, and scholarly treatment of a difficult 
subject. The remains are numerous, but their 
fragmentary condition and uncertain textual 
readings, together with incomplete or erroneous 
information as regards author, occasion, and 
meaning, make interpretation uncertain. In con- 
sequence the book is full of assumptions and 
hypotheses and the pages bristle with such ex- 
pressions as ‘it looks as if’, and ‘perhaps’, etc. 
These speculations are not seriously disturbing 
to the reader who has been warned in the preface 
that the author will put forward views of con- 
fessed rashness. And as the author commands 
his material and frankly presents the evidence, 
the reader knows whether he has to deal with 
fact or fancy. 

It is not strange that there are numerous mat- 
ters in the book which provoke doubt or dissent. 
Mr. Bowra (144) would rob Sappho of the lovely 
poem quoted by Hephaestion and commonly 
ascribed to her: ‘The moon is gone And the 
Pleiads set, etc.’ and he insists that ‘it is not a 
literary composition, but a folk-song.’ 

I do not think that in Alcaeus’ martial ode on 
The Poets’ Armoury ‘the repetition of the word 
haunpat shows that the poet is writing quickly 
(148)’. Greek poets repeat words in their most 
polished and studied verse. 

In the discussion (194) of Sappho’s first ode 
Mr. Bowra asserts that the inevitable conclusion 
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is that Sappho really believed that she had seen 
Aphrodite; and that ‘this poem... is after alla 
religious poem, concerned with an experience 
which can only be called mystical’. In these 
views Mr. Bowra seems to me to be over-imagina- 
tive. 

In quoting the lyric fragments the author fol- 
lows a good practice by giving his own literal, 
prose translation. This is the best help to inter- 
pretation, although necessarily unjust to the 
poetic beauty of the original verses. (I wish par- 
enthetically that Mr. Bowra would not constantly 
use ‘verse’ in the sense of ‘stanza’ and of 
‘strophe’). These translations are accurate and 
only occasionally infelicitous, e.g. Sappho, ‘All 
about it makes a cool sound through the apple- 
boughs, and when the leaves ripple, drowsiness 
comes down.’ Also, ‘For such was the desire for 
love that twisted itself under my heart... .’ 
Further (142), ‘Every craft follows the unseen.’ 

Enough, however, of many minor matters that 
could be adversely criticized. A general unfavor- 
able criticism, mea quidem sententia, is that the 
commentary is too detailed and over-elaborate, 
and that the treatment of the material and the 
results would have greatly profited by a simpler 
and more succinct handling. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bowra’s style is lucid and readable and his 
scholarship self-evident. He has composed a good 
reference volume on the lyric poets which will 
supplement in this field the standard histories 
of Greek Literature and complement the available 
commentaries. 

LA RUE VAN HOOK 

Columbia University 


Philister und Phénizier. By Otto Eissfeldt; pp. 
42. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1936. (Der alte Orient, 
Band 34, Heft 3) 1.50 M. 


Vélker und Staaten Syriens im friithen Alter- 
tum. By Albrecht Alt; pp. 39. (Band 34, 
Heft 4) 1.50 M. 


Those of us who are condemned to more or less 
eternal, even if involuntary, sciolism by the hard 
necessity of conducting undergraduate courses in 
ancient history whose point of departure is the 
beginning of time and which terminate variously 
at any point between Marcus Aurelius and 476 
(565, 1453, 1806) A.D. will welcome, if they do not 
already know them, the series of little brochures 
put out by the Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptische 
Gesellschaft under title of Der alte Orient. They 
are authoritative and up-to-date and while, even 
taken together, they do not constitute a formal 
history of the Ancient East, they help emancipate 
us from the uneasy feeling that the earlier vol- 
umes of CAH and Hall’s excellent Ancient History 


of the Near East are slowly but surely showing 
signs of age and thus go some part of the way 
toward compensating for the utter impossibility 
of keeping au courant by autopsy with the spe- 
cialists’ journals. Here we have ‘popularizing’ 
at its best. 

In Band 34.3, Professor Eissfeldt, who wrote 
the articles on the Phoenicians and the Phil- 
istines for Pauly-Wissowa, deals with both 
peoples together. The external relations of both 
were mainly with the same peoples and much can 
be gained by comparing them one with the other 
(5, 21). These two considerations provide the 
outline for his sketch. The table of contents and 
the running heads promise that pages 8 to 21 
will tell of connections with the Aegean world, 
but the text (9) adds the west in general to that 
promise. We learn that the equation Kftjw= 
Caphtor—Crete is still to be maintained though 
Biblical Caphtor may well have a wider meaning 
(9), that doubts have been cast upon the notion 
of the existence of a specifically Philistine type 
of architecture and pottery (10) and that despite 
high hopes and four decades of excavation ‘we 
knew nothing of Philistine writing and language 
before and we know nothing now.’ After telling 
us that the present tendency is to adhere to a 
middle course (11-12) between the earlier pre- 
dilection for seeing Phoenician influence every- 
where and the more recent tendency to minimize 
its importance, Eissfeldt devotes the remaining 
pages of his first part to Phoenician relations 
with the West which turns out to mean chiefly 
Egypt and North Africa rather than the Aegean; 
the influence is traced for the most part by means 
of names of deities. The second part (21-41) 
points out the similarities geographical (21-23) 
and historical (23-26) between the two peoples 
and their differences—strenuous military and 
political activity on the part of the Philistines, 
economic and commercial enterprise leading to 
world-wide penetration on the part of the Phoeni- 
cians (26-33) —, goes on to show how the Phoeni- 
cians both in civilization and in religion clung 
to their identity as a people while the Philistines 
were absorbed (33-40) and ends with a brief con- 
sideration of the reasons for these differences. 

Professor Alt (in Band 34.4) concerns himself 
with an attempt to reach certain generalizations 
about the historical development of Syria in the 
second millennium B.c., specifically with the prob- 
lem of why we find no national states upon Syrian 
soil and no unity whatever except when imposed 
by outside powers. The scant elements of our 
knowledge he skilfully focuses to throw many a 
beam of light across this obscure period. The 
geographical difficulties (5-8) and the racial 
foundations (8-9) are first briefly discussed. The 
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complexity of the racial and linguistic situation 
is then treated by means of a survey of place- 
names (9-11) and personal names (11-17). Of 
interest here is the fact that the place-names as 
recorded by Thutmose III and others seem to indi- 
cate that the Semitic predominance which we 
regard as normal and characteristic in the his- 
torical period hardly existed before the middle 
of the second millennium. A consideration of the 
significance of names of peoples (18-26) reveals 
that none of the earlier names represent true 
Syrian nations; the Canaanites were of extremely 
limited extent, and the Hurrians, Hittites and 
Amorites were outliers of peoples whose true 
political center. of gravity lay beyond Syria. 
Neither the language situation nor the cultural 
(so far as archaeology has revealed it) shows the 
existence of a unified people in the earlier period 
(26-30). The presence in the period of Egyptian 
domination of so many ‘dwarf-like’ states, ruled 
by dynasts whose names suggest widely diverse 
provenience, is an inheritance of the strictly 
feudal character of the antecedent period of 
Hyksos rule (30-38). Only in the interval be- 
tween the collapse of Egyptian power and the 
Assyrian conquest do we find in Hebrews, Ara- 
maeans and Phoenicians anything like true na- 
tional states on Syrian soil. 


ERNEST L. HETTICH 
New York University 


Horace: Odes, Epodes and Art of Poetry. In 
English verse with Introduction and Notes by 
John B. Quinn; pp. xlvii, 179. St. Louis: Black- 
well Wielandy Co., 1936. $2.50 


The Odes of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Trans- 
lated into English verse in Horatian meters by 
Justin Loomis Van Gundy; pp. xiv, 172. Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania: The Mennonite Press, 1936. 
$1.25 


To the already innumerable translations of 
Horace’s Odes the year just past has added two 
more renderings in verse from the Middle West. 
We learn from the prefaces that Dr. Walter 
Miller of the University of Missouri has read both 
versions in manuscript; to one of them he has 
given a somewhat cautious and non-committal 
imprimatur. 

Mr. John B. Quinn, ‘a prominent educator of 
St. Louis, a student and lover of Horace’, tells us 
-that his task of translation has occupied his 
leisure for more than twenty years as an antidote 
to ‘the depressing influences of sordid lives and 
wretched conditions of living’ encountered in his 
career as a social service worker. The result is 
an attractive volume of rather smooth verses, 


written chiefly in combinations of iambic and 
anapaestic meters, which succeed in reproducing 
with a remarkable facility the economy and com- 
pactness of the original. The proper names, 
which constitute a great difficulty to the trans- 
lator of Horace, Mr. Quinn has handled very well, 
although at times one is baffled as to how to 
swallow the right syllable in such words as Pro- 
tean, Patarean, Cyllenean, and the like. Further- 
more, forms like Catil’s, Algid’s, Tithon, Panaeti’s 
(31), Ibera, Bathyl, Evhoe (sic), Apuline, My- 
seian, and Maecio (174), look strange to the Lat- 
inist. Only occasionally do words like eke and 
tang (as a verb) mar the clarity of the transla- 
tion. But at times the insistence upon assonance 
and Leonine rhyme reduces lines to doggerel: ef, 
‘Does greed for gold that Arabs hold’ and ‘Or do 
vou seek a Saban sheik?’ (31). Then, too, the use 
of rhymed anapaestic tetrameters for rendering 
the first six odes of the third book and the Ars 
Poetica is unfortunately likely to remind some 
readers of the monotonous levity of ‘’T was the 
night before Christmas and all through the 
house’. Only once does the translator attempt an 
Horatian meter, the Sapphic stanza (Odes 4.6), 
and then not very successfully. 


While the odes are translated in order in the 
body of the book, they are grouped in the preface 
under the following headings: Life and Works of 
Horace, the Personality of Horace, Patriotism 
and Home, Friendship, Socio-Religious, Love and 
Scorn, Bacchanal and Banquet Songs, Socio- 
Philosophical. The impossibility of translating 
Horace aside, Mr. Quinn has done a careful and 
a conscientious job on a translation which should 
go far in helping the ordinary reader to enjoy 
Horace. 

In the preface to his translation of Horace’s 
Odes Professor Van Gundy quotes Propertius 
(2.10.5-6) in an attempt at self-justification: 

Quod si deficiant vires, audacia certe 

Laus erit: in magnis et voluisse sat est. 

One may doubt, however, whether Propertius 
would go so far as to praise the boldness of a 
scholar who has translated Horace’s Odes in their 
original meters. Nor is it exact to say that the 
poems are translated in Horatian meters when 
the translator himself makes the following admis- 
sion (vii): ‘Because of the peculiar brevity of 
many syllables in English I have often crowded 
into the arses of a measure more syllables than 
the norm would seem to justify.’ What we have, 
then, is an unparalleled tour de force which must 
have cost the translator countless pains. 

Apart from the difficulty of cramming extra 
syllables into many of the lines (how does Pro- 
fessor Van Gundy equate Exegi monumentum 
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aere perennius with ‘I have finished a memorial 
more lasting than bronze’?) the reader is con- 
stantly confronted with lines the endings of 
which violate the most elementary principles of 
civilized English, not to mention versification: 
e.g., a, and, he, of, the, of the, on, if, don’t, who, 
to, and others. Not only do such unaccented mono- 
syllables end verses, but stanzas as well; thus the 
first ode of the second book runs: 
So you are writing, Pollio, a history of 
The civil strife; its causes, its errors and 
The operations of the game of 
War: and of Fortune’s exchanges, and 
the (sic!) 

It is idle to attempt an estimate of a work based 
on premisses like these. Suffice it to say that 
the translation shows the results of enormous 
labor and of a devotion to Horace which few of us 
can match. 

It may not be out of place to append for pur- 
poses of comparison three versions of Odes 4.7.25- 
28. 


Professor Van Gundy: 


For neither did Diana set free Hippolytus, 
pure as he 
Was, from infernal despair, 
was Theseus able to break off the 
shackles that held his 
Friend Pirithous asleep. 
Mr. Quinn: 
So get you hence, for in deep gloom 
Is Hippolytus still; 
And Pirithos must bear his doom, 
In spite of Theseus’ will! 
A. E. Housman, More Poems (1936), Vv: 


Night holds Hippolytus the pure of stain, 
Diana steads him nothing, he must stay; 
And Theseus leaves Pirithous in the chain 
The love of comrades cannot take away. 
FREDERICK M. CAREY 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


Nor 


The Story of Instruction: The Beginnings. By 
Ernest Carroll Moore; pp. 380. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. 

The author of this book has had a long career 
as an educator in American schools and colleges 
and as a writer in the fields of education and 
history. The present volume includes both less 
and more than its title would imply. It is limited 
to the Graeco-Roman world but within that area 
it provides a very comprehensive picture of the 
political, economic and social backgrounds of the 
beginnings and development of instruction in 
Sparta, Athens, Macedon and Rome. The book 
is, accordingly, a valuable one for the historian 


or general reader as well as for the student of 
education or of the classics. The author lays no 
claim to classical scholarship. He has, however, 
shown a commendable zeal in his search for 
source materials available in English translation 
and a high degree of intelligence in their use. 
The six chapter headings indicate the scope of 
the topics covered: Sparta, The Kind of City 
Athens Was, The Golden Age of Athens. Defeat 
and Downfall (of Athens), the Hellenistic Era, 
Rome. In more exact terms, 42 pages are devoted 
to Sparta, 227 pages to Athens, 40 pages to Hel- 
lenism, and 66 pages to Rome. 


In the story, as our author tells it, there are 
many obvious implications for today especially 
in the chapter on Sparta, where every Spartan 
over seven years of age and under sixty was in 
the army; where, indeed, the state was the army, 
the army the state, and the schools were the 
barracks. 

The author’s own point of view is clearly re- 
vealed at many peints, but he does not indulge 
in preachment. For example, in summing up his 
estimate of the Spartans he says that they 
‘neither were a civilized people nor strove to be 
a civilized people’ (40). And in contrasting the 
Spartan and Athenian cultures he says: ‘Just as 
the training of the Spartans was the definite, im- 
mediate outcome of Sparta’s horrible scheme of 
life, so the world-enriching mental activity of the 
Athenians was necessitated ... by the line of 
goods they carried’ (61). 


One of the most readable passages in the book 
is that at the beginning of the chapter entitled 
Defeat and Downfall in which the author reviews 
the heart-breaking events of the Peloponnesian 
War and thus sets the stage for the entrance of 
that ‘war-begotten’ thinker, Socrates, of Soc- 
rates’ intellectual son, Plato, and of his intellec- 
tual grandson, Aristotle. 

In the chapter on Roman education the author 
of necessity acknowledges Rome’s heavy cultural 
debt to various parts of the Greek world, but 
nevertheless he insists that the real strength of 
Roman literature and education was in law. ‘The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables were taught long 
before anything else at Rome, the Digest and 
Institutes of Justinian survived all else in Roman 
education; that is, law was the Alpha and Omega 
in Rome’s long history of instruction, from 450 
B.C. to 565 A.D.’ (360). 


It is this reviewer’s hope that our author will 
continue his ‘story of instruction’ from its ‘begin- 
nings’ to the present day. 

W. L. CARR 

Teachers College, 

Columbia University 
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La Scultura Greea (Part I, L’Arcaismo; Part , 
1 and 2, I Tempi Aurei; Part 111, L’Ellenismo) ; 
La Scultura Romana; La Scultura Etrusca. By 
Pericle Ducati; pp. 64 each, ill. Florence: 
Nuovissima Enciclopedia Monografica [Illus- 
trata, 1936. 5L. each 


These six fascicles together would form a vol- 
ume of 387 pages octavo with 565 fairly good half 
tones (in addition to six on the covers). The 
original of each illustration is described, often 
with some esthetic or historical discussion, and 
at least as many other works receive similar 
attention; moreover many more are briefly men- 
tioned. The illustrations occupy nearly, or quite, 
as much space as the text. Obviously, then, de- 
scriptions and discussions must be rather brief, 
but they are almost always accurate and well con- 
ceived. What little space remains is devoted to 
general outlines of the tendencies of art in the 
various times and places. So the development of 
the early Greek schools,—Peloponnesian or Doric, 
Ionic-Asiatic, and Attic—, is traced and the in- 
fluence of each is shown; so the art of Myron, 
Phidias, and Polyclitus is brought before us, and 
the survival of their spirit (especially of that 
of Phidias) is made evident; so the pathos of 
Scopas, the charm of Praxiteles, and the realism 
of Lysippus are distinguished and their influence 
upon later sculpture is duly emphasized. In like 
manner the various tendencies and schools of 
Hellenistic art are distinguished from one an- 
other and made clear by numerous examples. The 
progress of Etruscan sculpture is portrayed, 
with its persistent realism and its emphasis upon 
portraiture, from its rude beginnings in the 
seventh century B.c. until, under the constant, 
though varying, influence of Greek art, it be- 
comes a part of Italo-Etruscan or Etrusco-Roman 
art. Roman sculpture, an art developed chiefly in 
portraits and reliefs, is traced in its progress 
from the realistic portraits of the republican 
period to the rise of Christian art in the fourth 
century A.D. The alternating rise and fall of 
Greek influence, the introduction of continuous 
relief, the copying and adapting of Greek origi- 
nals, provincial works as distinguished from 
those of the capital, all these are treated in as 
much detail as the space permits. 

The great number of individual works described 
and mentioned produces a somewhat unpleasant 
effect of breathlessness. Perhaps it might have 
been better to discuss fewer works in more lei- 
surely fashion. There are no direct references 
to modern literature or the views of modern schol- 
ars and few indications that the author’s opinions 
are not always universally accepted. Of the 
‘Leonidas’ from Sparta, for example (A. M. 





Woodward, BSA 26.253-266, pls. xviii-xix), we 
are told that such a title is erroneous because 
‘si tratta di un’ opera anteriore al 480 a.C.’, with 
no attempt to prove that this opinion of the author 
is correct; it is merely stated as a fact. In gen- 
eral there is no discussion of matters of doubt, 
though doubt is sometimes indicated by a ‘per- 
haps’ or by making a statement in the form of 
a question. Only rarely is there a hint of the 
opinions of others, as when we are told that the 
Hermes of Olympia is an original by Praxiteles 
‘per quanto si sia detto e sostenuto recentemente 
in contrario.’ 

The sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pia are regarded as the work of local sculptors 
from the designs of one master, perhaps Phidias. 
The sculptures of the Parthenon are all ascribed 
to Phidias, and it is intimated that he wrought 
the pediment groups with his own hand. It would 
be possible to touch upon a number of contro- 
versial points, but lack of space forbids. One may 
not always agree with the author, but as a whole 
this book is well done. The author shows first 
hand knowledge of ancient sculpture and ade- 
quate acquaintance with the writings (even 
though he does not mention them) of modern 
scholars. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER 

Library of Congress 


Georgic Tradition in English Poetry. By 
Dwight L. Durling; pp. xii, 259. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature) 


The pursuit in literature of a persistent influ- 
ence or mood is fascinating in itself and helpful 
in revealing the recurrence of literary patterns. 
Such a pursuit has, however, the usual dangers of 
literary comparisons. Just as Shakespeare’s lover 
‘sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt’ so may 
the scholar who is obsessed with an idea or form 
find evidence of influence and imitation where 
none exists. In his thorough and careful attempt 
to trace the Georgic elements of the bucolic, the 
utilitarian, and the didactic in English poetry, 
Mr. Durling has been aware of these dangers, 
but he has not altogether avoided them. I am 
inclined to think, for example, that in his chapter 
on ‘The Muse of Utility’ he has exaggerated the 
influence of the Georgic mood and underempha- 
sized that of the Rousseauistic philosophy and of 
rationalism. It is carrying the influence of the 
Georgic spirit too far, certainly, to see any essen- 
tial reincarnation of it in Benthamism and the 
didacticism and utilitarianism of the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century. Again, the characteristic English love 
of country life and of gardens would have had its 
echoes in English literature if Vergil and his 
Georgic imitators had never lived. 

In spite of this occasional tendency to warp 
certain periods and poems into line with his 
thesis, Mr. Durling’s monograph leaves a satis- 
fying sense of wide and intelligent reading. One 
misses an occasional name in his catalogue such 
as that of the John Bunyan of Country Rimes for 
Children and the Robert Herrick of the Hes- 
perides with its ‘may-poles, hock-carts, wassails, 
wakes’; but the study is full and rich even to 
the extent of introducing the reader to dozens 
of poetasters of whom he had never heard—the 
inevitable result, it may be supposed, of the 
necessity which the author felt of leaving poets 
who were original for those who were not. Mr. 
Durling’s study of the Georgic tradition is obvi- 
ously complete; it is perhaps, in places, over- 
complete in reaching beyond the limits which can 
easily be established for Georgic influence. 

The author’s careful scholarship appears in the 
evident care with which he has checked authors’ 
names, titles of poems, and dates. Only occasion- 
ally does the reader encounter a slip, or an appar- 
ent one, as, for instance, in his bracketing of 
Gosson and Prynne (12) as sixteenth century 
objectors to poetry, whereas Gosson’s The School 
of Abuse (1579) and Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix 
(1633) are more than fifty years apart, and the 
second of these polemics is an attack on the stage 
and on actors rather than on poetry. The care 
of both author and editors is revealed further in 
the cleanness of the type; on page 152 an annoy- 
ing inversion dates Crabbe’s The Village 1873 
instead of 1783, but this misprint is the only one 
which the reviewer detected. The volume has the 
characteristically attractive format of Columbia 
Press publications. It is beautifully linotyped on 
excellent paper in 11-point Baskerville and hand- 
somely bound in orange buckram with the usual 
blind stamp of the University seal on the face 
and a contrasting back-strip label in black and 
gold. 

HOMER A. WATT 

New York University 


Traité de stylistique appliquée au latin. By 
J. Marouzeau; pp. xix, 329. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1935. (Collection d’études latines, 
série scientifique X11) 40fr. 


This latest of Professor Marouzeau’s note- 
worthy studies is concerned with the Science of 
Style as applied to Latin. He first observes that 
stylistic method comes under consideration when 
the theorist inquires why a writer or speaker 
selects one rather than the other of two modes of 


expression, both of which are grammatically pos- 
sible, and how the preference accorded to the 
chosen mode can be interpreted as conferring a 
particular value upon it. This choice can be exer- 
cised, and therefore also studied, amongst all the 
various ways and means of language. Accord- 
ingly the author arranges the four parts of his 
book as follows: the sounds, the word, the phrase, 
and the delivery. Each of these sections has sub- 
divisions, so that eventually all the possible as- 
pects of style receive analysis. The Latin rhetori- 
cians furnish Professor Marouzeau with rules, 
and the whole corpus of Latin literature affords a 
wealth of illustrations. The facts noted by the 
rhetoricians he endeavors to explain, and of the 
rules laid down by them he observes the mechan- 
ism and the effects. These are his aims, and they 
are achieved with clarity, good judgment, and a 
mastery not only of the ancient literature but also 
of the results of modern research. The author 
keeps the reader aware that Latin was a spoken 
tongue, and shows him how this fact was reflected 
in many a procedure of style. It is hard to single 
out any section for particular praise in a work 
that is uniformly good, but to the present re- 
viewer Part Il is especially instructive. This 
deals with the physiognomy of the word, its 
length, construction, meaning and expressiveness, 
its quality, its tones, and the conditions of its use. 

Professor Marouzeau’s method is so fruitful, 
and his conclusions are so sound, that a reviewer 
who lists slight errors or takes issue with the 
interpretation of minor points in the illustrative 
material runs the risk of giving an erroneous 
impression of the whole. I regret only that the 
author does not tell us which edition of a text he 
follows when, as sometimes happens, a reading in 
a citation is doubtful. Following special interests 
of my own, I have studied the good use he makes 
of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, a treatise which 
naturally supplies him with abundant material. 
Professor Marouzeau does not use the best edition, 
by Friedrich Marx (1923), nor the earlier text by 
the same editor (1894), nor that edited by Wil- 
helm Friedrich. On pp. 181-182 his treatment of 
the adtenuatum genus orationis (4.10.14) and the 
genus exile (4.11.16) permits and suggests a 
number of exceptions: (1) He reads: ‘Hic: “Vix 
tamen, inquit, sine me considerare,”’ attributing 
the ‘Vix tamen’ to the sermo familiaris. But one 
might prefer to follow Marx in the rendering 
indicated by the punctuation: ‘Hic: “Vix; tamen 
etc;”’ or a case might be made out for Bor- 
necque’s: ‘Hic vix; “tamen,” inquit, ete.’ (2) In 
the passage illustrating the adtenuatum genus 
Professor Marouzeau uses ‘balneas,’ and in that 
representing the exile, ‘balineis’. Marx prefers 
the longer form on each of the three occasions 
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(see also 4.50.63) when the word occurs in the 
treatise; this reading, if accepted, would nullify 
Professor Marouzeau’s observation that the 
shorter form is intentionally used in the good 
style, and the longer, ‘less correct’ form in its 
faulty analogue. It is true that there is some MS 
support for either reading in each instance; but 
in any event the different possibilities should 
always be made evident. (3) Several instances 
of the unstable compound ‘perfacile’ in Cicero, in 
De Finibus, for example, lead me to doubt that 
this word belongs to the sermo familiaris. To fix 
the bounds between the different types of Latin 
speech is not always possible. (4) The author 
says that the adverbial use of praesente in prae- 
sente multis is, after Plautus Amph. 400, found 
only in inscriptions in the sermo familiaris. Some 
Plautine editors (e.g., Lindsay, but not Goetz- 
Schoell) do indeed accept this reading from 
Nonius; but Stolz-Schmalz-Hofmann, Latein. 
Gramm., p. 368, give other instances of this con- 
struction, the one in Accius coming to us also 
through Nonius. (5) The example of repetitio 
assigned on p. 252 to the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
is not found in that work. 

The orderly disposition of the whole, and the 
three indexes (rerum, verborum, locorum), make 
the use of the book easy; those interested in the 
Latin language and Latin style who use it for 
reference or read it through will do so with profit 
and pleasure. 

HARRY CAPLAN 


Cornell University 


Roman Alpine Routes. By Walter Woodburn 
Hyde; pp. xvi, 248. Philadelphia: American 
Philosophical Society, 1935. (Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society, vol. 2) $3.00 


This historical account of the passes through 
the Alps is divided into five parts, an introduc- 
tory chapter on the general history of the Alps 
and four special chapters on the Western, Cen- 
tral, Brenner, and Eastern Alps dealing in detail 
with the individual passes. At the end there is a 
conclusion and an excursus on Hannibal’s pass. 
There is also a ‘selected’ bibliography (two 
pages), an ample index (38 pages), and a folding 
map. 

The author has an exceedingly broad and thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, based throughout 
on autopsy both as regards the documents and the 
topography. His extensive and repeated travels 
in the Alps have gone hand in hand with his 
reading of the sources, and the two have im- 
parted to each other a vividness and interest 
unusual in a work of this kind. He has seen the 
restored tower at La Turbie (Trophaeum Au- 
gusti) near Monaco (20) as well as the Peutinger 


Table in Vienna (33), and has a visual remark 
on each that would scarcely have emerged from 
secondary reading. As is to be expected from his 
being so much over the ground, his book also 
contains frequent allusions to post-classical his- 
tory from the Middle Ages right down to 1934, 
occasioned by religious hospices or Fascist en- 
gineering projects. In fact there is a systematic 
survey of subsequent history in each part, so that 
the book covers more than Roman history. With 
all the first-hand information there is an ade- 
quate knowledge of the technical and secondary 
literature; notice being taken of so recent a work 
as Cary’s revision of Tozer’s History of Ancient 
Geography (Cambridge 1935). 

As a piece of research the work does not have 
great originality. In spite of the large amount 
of material handled, little of it is really new either 
by discovery or interpretation. The author has 
been content to digest the results of the investi- 
gations of others. At times the style is somewhat 
trite. It is hardly necessary to say that Hero- 
dotus’ history is from ‘the middle of the fifth 
century B.c.’ or that Tacitus’ Germania is from 
‘the early second century after Christ’ (9), espe- 
cially as both statements are inaccurate besides. 
Herodotus’ work may as well have been nearer 
the end of the century, and the Germania is pre- 
cisely dated in 98 A.D. In the introductory chapter 
and the index there are no references to Posi- 
donius or Ptolemy, whose views would surely have 
been germane to the subject and important 
enough to mention. The book is well printed (9, 
n. ‘tould cite Herodotus 4.49, not 4.44) ; but 
the map is unworthy of it. Marseille, Nice, and 
many other similar points are not shown; Gai- 
berg and Katschberg are spelled with wu; the 
drawing is crude and repulsive. Yet in view 
of the expense we should perhaps be grateful 
to have a map at all. 

But these are small matters in comparison 
with the positive merits of this book, which must 
have cost the author a lot of work along with the 
pleasure of travel. It is a reliable and attractive 
account of a subject not previously treated in 
English. 

AUBRBY DILLER 


University of Illinois 


The Bucolics of Vergil. Edited by Frederic J. 
De Veau; pp. xxiii, 220. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1934 


This neat volume, of which the format and 
type maintain the dignity and elegance character- 
istic of publications of the Oxford University 
Press, is intended for the high-school student or 
college freshman whose course in Vergil allows 
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time for a little voyage of discovery beyond the 
limits of the Aeneid. 

The General Introduction (ix-xxiii) treats of 
Vergil’s early life, pastoral poetry before Vergil, 
and the general character of the Bucolics. The 
ten Bucolics (1-180) are treated in complete units 
as follows: introduction, text in a good bold-face 
type, notes, sources and imitations. Next comes a 
general vocabulary arranged under such heads 
as: general features of the pastoral landscape, 
buildings, persons, implements, food and drink, 
containers, musical instruments, insects, birds, 
animals, trees and shrubs, plants and flowers, 
fruits, berries, and nuts. 

The general introduction is thoroughly well 
done; it is not encumbered with useless erudi- 
tion yet reveals a careful scholarship which is 
calculated gently to lead a bright high school 
senior or college freshman into wider pastures 
than those afforded by the run of school text- 
books which have confronted him up till now. 
Here he is offered a taste of real literary criti- 
cism and stimulating parallels in English litera- 
ture; the much talked of ‘correlation of courses’ 
(which should be as unconscious and native to 
good teaching as breathing is to life) is here 
exemplified. It simply makes good sense. Per- 
haps the editor’s enthusiasm carries him too far 
in his vision of the westward trek of pastoral 
poetry ‘which, but for an accident of chronology 
and the realities of colonial warfare, might finally 
have left them piping on the yellow sands of 
Montauk Point or Cape Hatteras.’ A genre of 
poetry as artificial and self-conscious as the pas- 
toral has always been would have withered in 
such proximity to the exacting reality of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps the student of literary ecology 
might choose for such a delicate organism a habi- 
tat closer to Florida or California. 

The introduction to the fourth Bucolic is a 
good example of the happy compromise struck 
between massive erudition and schoolbook dog- 
matism. The conflicting theories of the identity 
of the mysterious infant are succinctly stated, 
and we are wisely reminded that no specific child 
is named in the poem. After three and a half 
pages of discussion the reader is allowed to read 
the fourth Bucolic for himself. 

In his commentary on Bucolic 8.41: ut vidi, ut 
perit, ut me malus abstulit error! Mr. De Veau 
is more charitable to Vergil than is Sidgwick, 
who says, ‘Vergil probably mistakes the wc’ (of 
Theocritus, 2.82 contained within the crasis xwe, 
etc.) and far more charitable than Mackail who 
roundly says, ‘One well-known line it is impos- 
sible to explain otherwise than as a mistransla- 
tion of a phrase in Theocritus such as one would 
hardly expect from an average schoolboy.’ Even 


if this last criticism applies to the Omnia vel 
medium fiat mare of Bucolic 8.58 (which is of 
course a mistranslation of Theocritus 1.134) Mr. 
De Veau is again kind to Vergil (or perhaps to 
his young college students) by refusing to draw 
our attention to the blunder. 

Such omissions in the commentary of Mr. De 
Veau are no doubt intentional. He probably 
agrees with that wise old Auctor ad Herennium 
in his castigation of pedants who—ne parum 
multa scisse viderentur, ea conquisiverunt quae 
nihil attinebant, ut ars difficilior cognitu putare- 
tur. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent little book 
will meet with sufficient success to encourage its 
author to give us an equally acceptable edition 
of the Georgics. 

A. G. C. MAITLAND 

The Hotchkiss School 


Le Djebel Druze. By M. L’Abbe Mascle; second 
edition, pp. viii, 204, 32 plates, one tourist map. 
Beyrouth: Jeanne d’Arc, 1936. 12fr. 


The first edition of this volume appeared in 
January 1936, and was exhausted within three 
months. This, the second edition, is a reprint of 
the first, with eight pages of additional material. 
supplementing some of the various topics dis- 
cussed in the work. 

A short introductory chapter gives a brief 
sketch of the successive migrations of the Druses 
to this region of Central Syria (better known 
until recently as the Hauran), a description of 
the physical geography of the region, and an ac- 
count of its natural resources. Chapter two deals 
with the Safaitic and the Nabataean inscriptions 
and edifices identified with the region. The next 
two chapters are devoted to the monuments of 
the Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods respec- 
tively. The edifices are first classified in accord- 
ance with their original function (temples, 
theatres, baths, fortifications, churches, etc.) and 
then the different ones in each group are de- 
scribed from an architectural and an archaeologi- 
cal point of view. The last chapter gives a de- 
tailed account of the present condition of the 
population of the Jabal Druse. The different re- 
ligious groups, both Muslim and Christian, re- 
ceive a separate and detailed treatment. Finally, 
ten carefully planned itineraries are mapped out 
for the tourist. A brief geographical index and 
a large scale map complete the work. 

The volume is copiously illustrated with thirty- 
two full page plates and some additional figures 
in the text. The reproductions are not preten- 
tious either in size or in artistic execution, yet 
are on the whole large enough and sufficiently 
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well-done to bring out clearly the point in ques- 
tion. The book is well printed in large type. 

M. L’Abbe Mascle, Army Chaplain to the 
French troops in the Levant and Government Di- 
rector of Antiquities for the Jabal Druse, has 
had, in addition to this scholarly and scientific 
background, the enviable advantage of extensive 
and prolonged personal contact with the district 
he describes and with its peoples. His treatment 
is objective. He writes briefly but clearly and 
with insight and assurance. His historical and 
architectural classifications are precise and clear, 
resulting as they do from a deep interest in and 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. His com- 
ments on the history and architecture of the 
buildings and monuments under his observation, 
are at all times well founded, and frequently 
illuminating. 

Throughout the work an attempt is made to 
bring the high points of the archaeological his- 
tory of the region up to date. Especially inter- 
esting in this connection is the description of the 
activities of the French government in its efforts, 
wherever possible, to rescue and salvage the his- 
toric monuments, and to house them in a Museum 
at Suwaida, the capital of the region. M. L’Abbe 
Mascle in his capacity as Director of Antiquities, 
is obviously best qualified for this task. Not the 
least interesting chapter of the book is that deal- 
ing with the present situation in the Jabal, and 
the description of its people with an account of 
some of their ancient religious rites. 

For the serious student, the book lacks fuller 
documentation and a general index, but these 
faults are more than counterbalanced by the rich 
contributions growing out of the author’s own 
activities and observations. Taken as a whole 
the volume is a valuable guide book alike to the 
general reader and the tourist, and to the student 
interested in any way in this picturesque and his- 
toric land. 

NADIA ABBOTT 

Oriental Institute 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Roots of the Tree. By Carleton Stanley; pp. 107. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. $1.75 
This book consists of five essays which have ap- 

peared separately in as many periodicals and which 

the author has brought together ‘because they ap- 
pear to him to be chapters in an estimate of our 
present civilization.’ The first, entitled ‘An Ancient 

Evsonomie Cycle’, presents the theory that ‘the at- 

taining of Greek economic equilibrium (c. 750-432 

B.c.) required about the same length of time as that 

which Western Europe required in relation to the 

New East and the New West in the period c. 1550- 

1898.’ The second, ‘Greek Science’, sets out to prove, 

by dint of Archimedes, Hippocrates, Anaximander, 


Thales, Aristotle, Democritus and others of a similar 
turn of mind, that ‘there were few of the main 
problems of modern science with which the Greeks 
did not deal’ and that their science was not at all 
one-sided, deductive, non-experimental or hampered 
by lack of instruments and decimal notation. The 
third and fourth essays, entitled ‘Thucydides’ and 
‘Lucretius’ respectively, are appreciations pure and 
simple. The fifth essay, ‘Cretan Art’, argues that 
Crete, on the basis of her maritime power, her 
‘political civilization’ and her art, was the cradle of 
the European type of society. Roots of The Tree 
will be of informative value to the layman for whom 
alone the historical summaries could have been in- 
tended. But the layman may also be misled by the 
author’s Byronic attitude toward the Greeks, his 
inability to criticize them and by his superfluous 
attempt to raise their mental stature by the use of 
inexact terminology such as ‘the laboratory equip- 
ment (of Archimedes)’ or ‘(Anaximander) the first 
Greek to teach evolution.’ 


Beitrige zur inoffiziellen Titulatur der roémischen 
Kaiser: Eine Untersuchung ihres ideengeschicht- 
lichen Gehaltes und ihrer Entwicklung. By Leo 
Berlinger; pp. vi, 104. Breslau: Nischkowsky, 
1935 
Dr. Berlinger has performed a genuine service to 

students of ancient civilization. He studies fully the 

terms felix, victor, aeternitas, pax, propagator im- 

perii, sacer, pater, providentia and their related 

forms in order to discover their connotations rather 
than merely their meaning. Expressions which seem 
at first glance almost perfunctory are in reality 
colored by all phases of contemporary life and reflect 
ideas (philosophical as well as political) which were 
in current vogue. Each of the titles applied to the 
emperor tends, therefore, to have a history and, in 
his eight chapters and a concluding section of spe- 
cial arguments, the author writes that history. 

Readers interested in the Roman Empire will find 

it very useful. 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


Edited by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Princeton University, 
I 


Princeton, N. J. 
All correspondence concerning this department should be 
directed to Professor Godolphin. For system of abbreviation 


and full names of contributors see CW 30 (19387) 105-106. 


Ancient Authors 


52 Augustine. Sizoo, A.—Ad Augustini Conf. 


Mn (ser. 3) 4 (1936-1937) 255-256 (Gapp) 
53 Cicero. Kronenberg, A. J.—Ad Ciceronis Or. 
in Verrem 4. 3. 5. 


Mn (ser. 3) 4 (1936-1937) 226 


54 Herodotus. Legrand, Ph.-E.—Hérodote 2. 100, 
142-142. (1) Herodotus was shown three hundred 
and forty-one statues of ‘high priests’ and assumed 
that an equal number of generations and of kings 
corresponded to them. (2) The statement that 
Hecataeus, fifty years earlier, saw four more statues 
than Herodotus is only apparently inconsistent: to 
the former the priests enumerated all the statues 
existing in his time, to the latter only the older 
statues. (3) The historian manufactured the agree- 
ment of the numbers of the statues and of the kings 
named in secs. 99-141. 
REA 38 (1936) 439-442 


(Gapp) 


(Pratt) 
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55 Plato. Else, Gerald Frank—The Terminology 
of the Ideas. A study of the terms used by Plato 
of the Ideas, with special reference to the problem 
whether the Ideas are immanent or transcendent. 
Ideas arise from ‘Kinds’, which are ‘concrete ele- 
ments in the physical and moral world’; yet each 
Kind has a characteristic token that gives it its true 
identity. The transcendence of Ideas is of secondary 
importance, occurring only in the myths, and almost 
entirely abandoned after the Parmenides. Valuable 
for application to the logical aspect of the Ideas. 


HSPh! 47 (1936) 17-55 (De Lacy) 


56 ——. Kapp, Ernst—Platon und die Aka- 
demie (Die Wissenschaft im Staat der Wirklichkeit). 
Value of classics lies in elements preserved by tradi- 
tion and not active in modern consciousness; par- 
ticularly in philosophy of state. Ideal of philosopher 
as king was in practice abandoned after first Sicilian 
visit. In the Academy philosophers, as individuals 
exempt from civic duties, studied the philosophy of 
government. 


Mn (ser. 3) 4 (1936-1937) 227-246 (Gapp) 


57 ———. Notopoulos, James Anastasios— 
Movement in the Divided Line of Plato’s Republic. 
An attempt to explain the place of movement and 
change in Plato’s ‘world of Being’. The four sections 
of the Divided Line represent ‘stages in the creative 
advance of thought’. Corresponding to the move- 
ment of thought there is an ideal movement of 
Being. The author has taken no cognizance of pos- 
sible objections to the interpretation that the Ideas 
move or change. 
HSPh 47 (1936) 57-83 


Literary History. 








(De Lacy) 

Criticism 
58 Rose, Herbert Jennings—Some Passages of 
Latin Poets. Suggested interpretations or textual 
emendations of the following passages: 1. Catullus 
45; 2. Horace, Carm. 1. 23; 3. Propertius 3. 24. 7-8; 


4, Consolatio ad Liviam 379; 5. Manilius 2. 672, 5. 
540-542; 6. Juvenal 5. 104, 142-144, 6. 157, 223-224. 


HSPh 47 (1936) 1-15 (De Lacy) 


59 Snijder, G. A. S.—Griechen und Romer. Es- 
sence of the Roman was found by a defensive 
minority in their improvement of plagiarized mate- 
rials, analogous to the usual Greek pride in genius. 
Mn (ser. 3) 4 (19386-1937) 251-254 (Gapp) 


History. Social Studies 


60 Cloché, Paul—Remarques sur l’emploi de la 
graphé paranomon. This democratic institution 
sometimes seriously compromised and never (with 
one possible exception) effectually defended the in- 
terests of Athenian democracy. Abuse of it was 
relatively limited, however, and the results, in a 
period of weakened national spirit, were not so bad 
as they might have been. 

REA 38 (1936) 401-412 (Pratt) 


61 Henne, Henri—Note sur le régne conjoint de 
Philométor, due futur Evergéte 1 et de Cléopatre 1. 
Cleopatra shared the throne with her two brothers 
as early as 167/166. 

REA 388 (1936) 443-447 (Pratt) 


_ 62 Schlaifer, Robert—Greek Theories of Slavery 
from Homer to Aristotle. In the beginning slavery 
rested on mere force. Its theoretical justification 


iServard Studies in Classical Philologv 


developed only with the rise of Greek nationalism 
and the scorn for common labor. It culminated in 
the Aristotelian theory of the natural slave. Pro- 
tests against slavery were spasmodic and inconsid- 
erable. 

HSPh 47 (1936) 165-204 (De Lacy) 


Art. Archaeology 


63 Byvanck, A. W.—Untersuchungen zur Chron- 
ologie der Funde in Italien aus dem Vit. und VII. 
vorchristlichen Jahrhundert. Bocchoris tomb at Tar- 
quinii is dated between 715 and 690. Review of the 
traditional dates of West Greek colonies and survey 
of the remains of the colonies and of archaic Etrus- 
can tombs supports a modified chronology of earliest 
remains: after 800, Etruscans; Guerriero at Tar- 
quinii—Bes at Vetulonia; c. 725, Cumae; Syracuse; 
Megara in Sicily; ¢c. 700, Bocchoris; Gela—Locri, 
Tarentum; c. 675 and later, Bernadini at Praeneste 
—Regolini-Galassi at Caere—Duce at Vetulonia— 
Barberini at Praeneste; c. 650 or later, Littore at 
Vetulonia. Colonies founded 25 years before earliest 
remains. 


Mn (ser. 3) 4 (1936-1937) 181-225 (Gapp) 


64 Hammarstrom-Juustinen, M.—De vase cretico 
ad sanctam trinitatem reperto. Vase portrays hilaria 
of Isis; retraction of Ein minoischer Fruchtbarkeits- 
zauber in Acta academiae aboensis humaniora 3. 
part 2 (1922). 

Mn (ser. 3) 4 (1986-1937) 247-248 (Gapp) 


65 Vallois, R—La ‘géranos’ de l’artémision de 
Délos. The author describes this silver object of 
debated identity as chain-work of detachable rings 
and earrings and thus accounts for its varying 
weight as recorded in the inventory-lists of the tem- 
ple of Artemis. 


REA 38 (1936) 413-415 (Pratt) 


66 Wagenvoort, H.—Responsum. Vase of item 64 
above portrays procession of Hathor. 


Mn (ser. 3) 4 (1936-1937) 249-250 (Gapp) 
Epigraphy. Palaeography. Numismatics 


67 Otis, Brooks—The Argumenta of the So-called 
Lactantius. An evaluation of those Mss of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses which contain the prose summaries 
of the so-called Lactantius. The inference is made 
that conclusions drawn from a critical study of the 
text of the Argumenta are valid for the text of 
Ovid as well. 


HSPh 47 (1936) 131-163 (De Lacy) 


68 Whatmough, Joshua—A New Raetic Inscrip- 
tion of the Sondrio Group. Photograph and tran- 
script, with suggested interpretation, of a Pre- 
Italic inscription from Castaneda. 


HSPh 47 (1936) 205-207 (De Lacy) 


Religion. Science 


69 Green», William Chase—Fate, Good, and Evil 
in Pre-Socratic Philosophy. One of a series of arti- 
cles on Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek thought. The 
conclusions are somewhat negative. ‘The prime in- 
terest of the Pre-Socratics . . . was not so much 
ethical as physical.’ They used the notion of Fate 
or Necessity, and often attached to it some kind of 
value; but they made only small contributions to. 
ethics, and failed to recognize teleology. 


HSPh 47 (1936) 85-129 


Philosophy. 


(De Lacy) 
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